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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Friend from Town (after consulting point-to-point card). “Cau nim Ruasy, po you, Jack? 


JUNCTION 


Wet, | siovip CALL nim CLapaaM 


HE'S ALL LINES AND pornts!” 








A recent discovery in Mexico. 


MARIHUMA. 


F Lower of the West, with the soft, sweet, name, 
Marihuma, 

Follow, oh, follow thy new-won fame, 
Marihuma ; 

Follow it out from the thankless West 

(Nasty uncivilised part at best). 


Come! We would know thee, know thee and test, 
Marihuma. 

Here is one I have loved full well, 
Marihuma, 

Sister of thine, with a sister-spell, 
Marihuma, 


Mild as the sap of the Balsam-Tree, 
Sweet as the odours of Engedi, 
Rose of a thornless Briar, she, 


Marihuma. 

Ah, but she worketh this evil thing, 
Marihuma, 

Save we be chary of worshipping, 
Marihuma : 


Surely she sendeth a poisoned dart, 
Scraping the coats of the—tender part,— 


Giving us Staggers, and Smoker’s Heart, 
Marihuma. 


It is held to possess all the charms 
f tobacco, and at the same time to be not only innocuous, but actually 
stimulate both digestion and appetite. } 











Thou, ’tis said, hast a purer charm, 
Marihuma, 

Milder and sweeter, and free from harm, 
Marihuma ; 

Thee we may honour from morn till night, 

Worship, and win of the grateful rite 

Aid to digestion and appetite, 
Marihuma ! 


What is the truth of the tale one hears, 
Marihuma ? 

Art thou the thing we have sought for years, 
Marihuma ? 

Come, for thy presence alone can show 

(Man had discovered it years ago, 

Anywhere else than in Mexico), 
Marihuma. 


Come, then, come to a kinder land, 
Marihuma ; 

Thou shalt be met by a big brass band, 
Marihuma ; 

Come to the trumpet, come to the drum, 

Come to the toot of the flute: ah, come, 

Come to the Pipe of your_own Dum-Dum, 
Marihuma ! 








SHAKsPeaRtAN Morro ror Mr. G-nce Epw-kp-s as A MEMENTO 
or His Lost cause.— The Only Darling!” 
Ends Well, Act IL., Sc. 1. 


All's Well that 
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THE SECRET OF ENGLAND’S GREATNESS. 


Wuen from distant parts returning, 
Dazed with foreign modes of talk, 
And the heart within him yearning 
Toward his home’s facade of chalk 
When at length his eye has lit on 
Dover's mole that mocks the tide, 
What is it that stirs the Briton 
With a throb of native pride, 
Counteracting other spasms in the pit of his inside ? 


Does he muse-—‘‘I come from places 
Pitifully far behind 
('s in all the arts and graces, 
Love of culture, breadth of mind ? 
Paris, Seville, Munich, Naples 
Can their gifts with ours compare ? 
What have they to match with M-rt-’s, 
Or the Halls of Leicester Square, 
Or the verve of Carlton dinners where Ideas are in the air?” 


No, he grants we may be duller 
Than the centres I have named, 
Deaf to music, blind to colour, 
Bare of art and unashamed ; 
Jeux d esprit —we may have missed ‘em, 
And our play of wit be slow, 
Yet he finds no second system 
Whose affairs so smoothly flow 
Undisturbed by those who reckon they are there to run 
the show. 


(ther lands that view their Senates 
As the fount of social law 
May on their paternal tenets 

Hang with unaffected awe ; 
We regard our Chambers’ chatter 
As of negligible weight, 
Like the wind of schoolboy battle 
In a boarding-house debate, 
Full of noise but calculated not to compromise the State. 


Here they fight, by fiscal faction 
Torn in two or even more, 
Ever seeking new distraction 
In the strokes they dealt before ; 
While the nation, doing nicely, 
Goes the way it always went, 
Carrying on its work precisely 
As it would in the event 
Of an aposiopesis overtaking Parliament. 


That is why the homing trotter, 
Pendent o'er the steamer’s side, 
Feels his British heart grow hotter 
With a sense of native pride ; 
Out of lands whose rulers lead ’em 
By a tutelary string 
He has come where ample Freedom 
Soars at large with lusty wing, 
And the voice of politicians is a very little thing. O. 8. 








The Revival of Welsh. 


“Tue Carnarvon Town Council asked for the support of the 
Council of that town in its application for the location of the 
proposed Welsh National Museum at Carnarvon Castle. It 
was decidedfmefrbgeb ggefre gsfikfiqyffpjfi. It was resolved 


to support Carnarvon.”—North Wales Chronicle. 
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BROWN POTAGE DU BARRI. 


Ratwer a mess of potage this Savoyry dish. Yet here 
were the right ingredients to hand; only the clever Cordon 
Bleu was wanting. It is splendidly served up, but all the 
garnishing in the world can’t atone for indifferent cooking 
Let us drop metaphor and come to business. 

What sort of play the French original of Du Barri, by Jras 
tiCHEPIN, might have been it would be difficult to gather 
from Curistopner St. Jouy’s adaptation as produced at the 
Savoy Theatre. The one thing certain about this Savoy 
piece is that all the “curtains” are dramatically contrived, s 
that, however dull in dialogue and wearying by its inaction, 
the Prologue, or any one of the three Acts, may be, a 
dramatic situation can be depended upon suddenly to elec 
trify the audience into a burst of enthusiasm which brings 
down “the drop” to genuine applause. The curtain has t 
be raised more than once to allow of the grateful actors 
and actresses bowing their acknowledgments, while among 
them Mr. Gitpert Hare, the Hare apparent as King Louis th: 
Fifteenth, sad of countenance and weary in manner, modestly 
deprecates any extra praise he may seem to have deserved by 
his generally clever stage-management. 

The number of persons employed suggests the idea that 
such a piece as this would have had a far greater chance at 
Drury Lane or His Majesty's. The mise-en-scéne could not have 
been by any means a simple task, even though Mr. Gipert 
Hare were aided by Stage-Manager Mr. Rocer Atwyy and 
Assistant Ditto Mr. Caartes Maynarp. 

The music, composed and directed by Mr. Herserr Sarre 
is of no little assistance to the conventional melodramati 
action of the play; while the graceful and sparkling ballet 
merits the praise bestowed upon it by the benignant but 
critical Monarch in whose honour it has been arranged by 
that worthy maitre de danse Sieur Jean p’ AUBAN. 

Messrs. Hicks, Hann and Harker, the three Haspirants fo 
scenic Honours, have excelled themselves,—each in his own 
department of art; Hicks in the Prologue and Epilogue 
Hann in “the Pavilion” (not Brighton, but Versailles) and 
in “The Du Barri’s Bedroom” (Act II1.), a gorgeous apart 
ment, where Haxyn makes the bed and keeps everything in 
most apple-pie order; while Harker has “The Park at 
Louveciennes” to himself, and produces a most effective scen: 

All the tableaux are so striking that, produced alone as pi 
tures without words, every single one of them (perhaps except 
ing the finish of Act I.) would tell its own story at a glance 
and be received with as hearty applause as now greets them. 

There is some good artistic work done in the course of the 
play, as, for instance, the Madame Labille of Miss Exsu 
Cnester, on whose by-play and that of the girls under her 
direction, in the shop-scene of the Prologue, depends the 
success of the poorly stage-managed love-making situation 
between Prince Rohan (Mr. Hotmes Gore) and Janel 
Vaubernier (Mrs. Brown-Potrer). Mr. Wiitiiam Devereux gives 
tone to the character of the King’s confidential valet Lebel, as 
do the two Herserts, Vyvyax and Hewertsoy, to the important 
parts of Bernard and Morin. 

As the imperturbable scoundrel Jean du Barri, the villain 
of the piece, Mr. Wititam Apmyapoy is as good as bad can be 

this is meant complimentariwise); though if the author had 
made him ever so much worse, Mr. Asprmscpon would have 
baen ever so much better. 

Had the dialogue been up to the situations, had the piece 
been strongly cast, and had Mrs. Browy-Portrer never seen 0! 
heard of Sara Bernwarpr, but had been coached in the part 
by an autocratic experienced master of all stage-craft, in- 
cluding “making-up,” and had the piece been in a genera! 
way recast, it is highly probable that a very great success 
would have been obtained. Now, “c'est magnifique,” and 
| therefore is not unlikely to prove exceptionally attractive. 
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We - s 
MA AQ dake 
ON TOUR. 


Tangier, March 31. 
Kaiser Witnenm (as the Moor of Potsdam) sings : — 
“*UNTER DEN LINDEN’—ALWAYS AT HOME, 
‘UNDER THE LIME-LIGHT’ WHEREVER I ROAM!” 
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HOW ANIMAL PICTURES ARE PAINTED. ‘POSING THE MODEL.” 


Spokesman (to artist, whose patience is becoming exhausted after waiting a 7 half- hour for the correct position). “ We'Lt soon 
"AVE "IM ALL RIGHT Now, ZUR 











For loading each loafer with luxuries free ; 
Some “Active Assisters” have recently foiled a desire for cheap But if you will shell out, 
martyrdom by anonymously paying the Educational rate of the Passive Unabashed I will shout, 
Resisters at Hayward’s Heath. ]} 


VICARIOUS CITIZENSHIP. | I ve pious objections to pay £ «. d. 
| 


“Qui facit per alium facit per se!” 

Ye Active Assisters of Hayward’s own Heath, 

Who merit a leaf out of History’s wreath, — 
Let the Humorous Muse ON A RECENT VERDICT. 





Flit around with the news “ Taree thousand ” for a Cingal-ee 


How you ransom the crank by the skin of his teeth! | Made Epw-np-s use a double “ d.” 
‘Though G-11 and Br-kr-.p were so funny,” 
Says Georoe, “it wasn’t worth the money ; 
And,” as he adds with great good sense, 
“ They got their laughs at my expense. 
The sum, from my experienced view, 
Like every piece that is brand-new, 
Or say, could you send a detachment to stay Wants cutting down. If I am wrong 
Near here where I’m living (out Hammersmith way) ? Let Judges say. They will, ere long.” 
With your pockets well lined, 
I can readily find 
Some local arrears that I’m loth to defray. 


More pow’r to your elbows and purse-strings, say |! 
Straight down to your village I’m longing to fly, 
Where I'd live on the cheap 
And contentedly sleep, 
While my conscience allows me on you to rely ! 














“ Marsnan Oyama” (says the Times) “is comfortably quar- 
tered in five Chinese houses, and is in excellent health.” 





| 
Our Councillor Graballs have visions immense Assuming that the words “drawn and” were inadvertently | 
Of Utopias squeezed out of rate-payers’ pence, omitted before the word “quartered,” we can only express 
Until my soul recoils our amazed admiration at the recuperative powers of these 
From providing their spoils— Japanese. It-would look, by the way, as if there were not 
So come to my rescue! I claim your defence ! quite enough sections of the gallant Marshal to go round. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ADVISER. 


\ surprise gift will be given to every reader 
whose letter is dealt with in this page. | 


With Apologies to “ Smith'a Weekly a 


“ Harwowy,” of Ipswich, writes to tell 
me that about a month ago in a fit of 
abstraction he bought a banjo. He took 
it to his lodgings, but the landlady ab- 
solutely refused to allow him to play it 
within her domicile. 

He thinks that if he did once have 
lessons he would become quite a good 
player, but he does not want to leave 
his lodging, as he is comfortably settled 
there. He wants me to help him out of 
his difficulty by giving him advice on 
the subject. 

The question is, “ Harmowy,” do you 
prefer your lodging to your banjo, or 
your banjo to your lodging? It was 
hardly worth while to write to me about 
| it, although of course it affords me 
opportunity of showing my 
urbanity and readiness. Also it entitles 
you to the surprise gift—although that 
is no great shakes. 


| another 


A CLaruam Jouwcrion Reaper” asks me 
to tell him the name of a better paper for 
the home circle than Brown's Weekly. My 
dear Sir, you have achieved the hitherto 
impossible: you have stumped me. 

I have before me a very pathetic letter 
from a boy of sixteen years. He signs 
himself ‘ Puysio,” and resides in Hull. 

He tells me that on the slightest 
occasion his mother goes to the cupboard 
and brings forth a bottle, and makes 
him take a dose of obnoxious medicine. 
Being usually a very healthy boy, he 
not unnaturally dislikes the custom, and 
he wants to know if he should refuse to 
be dosed in this indiscriminate manner. 

You say you are a very healthy boy, 


Puysic”; but do you know this? 
Does not mother know best? There is 
an old and tender song which states 


that a boy's best friend is his mothuar. 


| believe in that song. I believe, 
Puysic,” with all my heart that your 
mother is right. At the same time it is 


only fair to say that a really clever boy 
would 
until 


retain the medicine in his mouth 
his mother had gone, and then 


ex] el it 


writes to tell me about the 
audacity of the vagabonds and tramps 
who exist in the northern part of 
London 

He was wandering along a deserted 
road near Barnet, wearing a brown 
bowler hat. There also was a person of 


“ Sport” 


the tramp species some distance in front 
| of him, wearing a dilapidated old black 
bowler hat. 

Just as the tramp was turning a 
corner a tremendous gust of wind blew 
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off my reader's hat and carried it along 
the road and round the corner. “Sport” | 
immediately pursued his headgear. 

When he turned the corner it was 
nowhere to be seen, but he noticed that 
the tramp, instead of wearing a ragged 
black hat, was flaunting himself with a 
nice new brown head covering. Of 
course “Sport” recognised that it was 
his hat that the tramp was wearing, and 
he taxed him with stealing it. The 
tramp denied that such was the case, 
and brought up a whole string of argu- 
ments to prove that the hat did belong 
to him. As he could not disprove the 
tramp’s assertion, and as the vagrant 
was the bigger man, ‘‘ Sport” was forced 
to wend his way homeward minus his 
headgear. 

There are several courses open to you, 
“Sporr.”” One is to join the No-hat 
Brigade. Another is to wear a hat- 
guard. A third is to wear an elastic 
under the chin. A fourth is to learn 
the Japanese art of self-defence, by 
which, according to the circular, a little 
man can become the superior of the 
giant. A fifth way, “ Sport,’ is to write 
your name inside your hat. Had you 
done this, you could gently but firmly 
have convinced the tramp that the hat 
was yours and not his—that if he 
could read. If he could not read, I lose 
all interest in the case, since Brown's 
Weekly exists in vain for him. 

One little thing about your letter 
perplexes me. Why, considering that 
you did not have a go at the tramp, 
do you call yourself “ Sport?” 


18, 


“ PorrLekins” has the misfortune to 
be related to a person who is continually 
making awful puns. He tells me that 
he does not mind people who make 
smart puns, but this relation of his 
brings forth the same old pun over and 
over again, and ‘ Porrtekiss” thinks 
that he must have repeated his particular 


pets at least three hundred times this 
year. 
In the olden times, “ PorrLeKiys,” 


such things as thumbscrews and other 
implements of torture were used upon 
criminals and the like. I have no doubt 
that if your relation had lived in those 
days and made such awful puns he would 
have been dragged to the deepest dun- 
geon, there to make the acquaintance of 
such tortures as I have mentioned. 

Earlier still, “ Porriexiys,” before 
language was invented, there can have 
been no puns at all; which must have 
been very pleasant. 

But you do not, “ Porrtexrs,” want 
my speculations on the morning of the 
world; you want some of the practical 
counsel for which 1 am famous. Very 
well then, “‘ Porrtextys,” what I advise | 
is that the next time your friend makes | 
a pun you severely welt him with a| 





bound volume of Brown's Weekly. 
(Yearly volumes, “ Porrtexrys,” in three- 


quarter morocco, half-backed with kid, 


can be obtained from the office, price 
15s. 9d. post free.) 


Lord Bateman telegraphs to know if I 
can tell him on what day Easter Monday 
will fall this year. I can, my Lord. It 
falls on April 22. I am enabled thus 
rapidly and accurately to give you this 
recondite information through having 
on my desk one of the Brown’s Weekly 
Special Calendars. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is now denied that General Liyir- 
vitcn’s army is to be increased. It is 
realised that as much success can be 
scored against the Japanese with a few 
troops as with many. 


Moreover Peace is declared to be now 
almost assured. The Czareviton has at 
last persuaded his father that, even if 
the Russian troops were to go on being 
beaten for ten years more, Russian 
prestige would not be improved. 


“T think that a Liberal Government | 
would not find it difficult to establish | 
cordial relations with Russia,” declared | 
Lord Reay last week at the National 
Liberal Club. Lord Reay has voiced 
the fears of a large number of his 
countrymen. 


Considerable pain has been caused to 
Mr. Justice Daruixc by reason of the 
fact that a certain 


newspaper in re- 
porting one of his Lordship’s jokes last 
week, did not indicate that it was 


received with laughter. As a matter of 
fact his Lordship’s jokes are always 
laughed at, even if it be only by the 
Usher. 


A man who once played Hamlet is 
now selling boot-laces in the streets of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. We suppose it is 
optimistic to hope that this will ever 
become a fashion. 


The newspaper trade is threatened 
with a severe blow. A gentleman has 
written to the Press to complain of meat 
and other eatables being wrapped up in 
newspapers, and suggesting that the 
practice shall be made illegal. 


A new fourpenny Magazine is giving 
back that sum to all purchasers. A 
rival, we hear, is shortly to appear 
which will, in addition, give compensa- 
tion to such purchasers as shall furnish 
adequate proofs of having read it. 


One of our most prominent habitual 
drunkards was overhead asking in 4 
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book-shop, the other day, for “The 


took of Topiary,” 


recently published 
by Mr. Jom Lave. 


An ointment has been invented which | 


claims to prevent mosquitos and other 
insects from biting human beings, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals is expected to take the 


matter up. 


It is so difficult to know what present 


; 
| 


suffered a bereavement that we have 
nothing but praise for the enterprising 
\merican firm which has just produced 
. pack of playing-cards for Bridge with 
mourning borders. 


A correspondent writes to ask us 
which is the best handbook to “ Pit.” 
He has an idea that Lord Rosepery once 
wrote a book on the subject. 


By the by, the latest cure for a head- 
he is said to be not to play “ Pit.” 


Captain Fraser should be satisfied. 


lhe Jury has declared his play to be| 


worth 120,000 Tanners. 


The Seottish Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion has passed a resolution declaring 
that ‘the time has come when each of 


the four parts of the United Kingdom | 


should manage its own affairs.” “‘ Manage 
its own affairs ” is certainly a nicer expres- 
sion than “ mind its own business.” 

A German Professor maintains that 
deep yawning, practised as a regular 
exercise, is the surest road to perfect 
health. This explains, but does not 
excuse, the desire of many persons to 
get into Parliament. 


The Entente progresses. ‘‘ Come to my 
Brest,” is France’s latest invitation to us. 

And Gallic gaiety is becoming dis 
tinctly Anglicised. The French 
take the Kaiser's pleasures sadly. 


now 





From the Cape Mercury :— 

Kova Witutiam’s Towx.—Riotous Conduct. 
Lizzit Mrenawe pleaded guilty to creating a 
disturbance in Bridge Street by eating her 
mother; and was sentenced to fourteen days’ 
hard labour. 

We consider that the punishment was 
not excessive. If one must do this kind 
of thing, it should certainly be done in 


private. 

M“AXrLY PRIEST seeks CURACY. Views 
= Sentire cum Ecclesia; common-sensed 
by lay thought; preaches live sermons; read- 
ing, intoning, natural; world graduate ; visits 
sympathetically. £150.—Church Times. 


It seems a lot for the money. 


give to a friend who has recently | 


ja month? Knowledge of instrument not 
Oh, is this awful visage mine ? | essential. 
This countenance, distorted, weird, | Audiences on yachts are easily pleased. 






















































































































































“ UNGRATEFUL TRUTH.” 


“Swe HAS TAKEN VERY GREAT CARE OF HERSELF, You KNow,” 
“Yes. Bor HER AGE 18 TELLING ON HER AT LAST.” 
“Waar ioratitupe!”’ 























Wherein all form has disappeared, 


And vanished every classic line ? 
| Would I had shunned the ae hall, 
| Nor sat, with calm, seraphic look, 


Whilst some abandoned miscreant took 
A flash-light photo of us all! 








DISILLUSIONED! 
I po not claim Apollo's grace, 
And yet the fact must be confessed, 
I oft have thought that I possessed 
A not unpleasing cast of face. 






































I do not think that I am vain, 

And yet I could not but opine 

That others, side by side with mine, 
Were really singularly plain. 











Oh, gladly would I murder him 
Who fixed his weapon with such guile 
That all er I smile 


Down in the lens’s lowest rim ! 




















Now all is changed. A fearsome gloom 
Has fallen on me like a cloud. 
Dread, spectral, gaunt, and beetle- 
browed 
I see myself, till crack of Doom ! 

















From the Daily News : 


THY BE A CLERK when you can secure 
berths as violinists on yachts, £8 to £12 
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THE KAISER’S CLOTHES RESERVE. 
Immense TREASURES. 
Visit or Enouisn JouRNAListT. 

Tue slighting reference made by a 
writer in the TJ'imes to the Kaiser’s 
vardrobe and Count von Bitow’'s tele- 
gram to Printing House Square, will 
no doubt be familiar to many of our 
but in view of the satisfactory 
what threatened to 
recrudescence of 


readers, 
developments of 
provoke a severe 
leutonic Anglophobia it may be as well 
briefly summarise the earlier 
stages of an which may now 
happily be regarded as closed. 

In the course of a series of articles on 
the cost of living in Germany, Mr. 
Jerome Fox, the great sartorial publicist, 
illuded to the alleged immense accumu- 
lation of magnificent and costly habili- 
ments at Potsdam, and observed, “In 
spite of all official statements, we un- 
hesitatingly assert that the number of 
uniforms, fancy and Court 
undress and Harris-tweed suits possessed 
by the Kaiser is grossly exaggerated. 
If his wardrobe were to be examined at 
this moment, we believe it would be 
found to contain not more than 300 
complete suits—in other words, that he 
is no better equipped than Queen 
EvizapeTH was 300 years ago.” Two 
days after the appearance of this state- 
ment a telegram was received from 
Count von Biiow challenging the Editor 
of the Times to despatch a representa- 
Potsdam, where he would be 
given every opportunity to examine and 
enumerate the contents of the Imperial 
wardrobe. The Editor of the Times, it 
will be remembered, declined to accede 


incident 


costumes, 


’ 


tive to 


| to this request on the ground that such 


German 


1 mission was not consonant with the 
discharge of his editorial functions, and 
this refusal created a very bad impres 
sion in the German capital. The 
nsinuation that the Kaiser was inade 
quately equipped with suitable habili 
ments—so it was pointed out by the 
semi-official Berlin press—was an insult 
of the most outrageous description, but it 
was aggravated by comparing a monarch 
of his splendid talents and achievements 
with so obscure and futile (nichtswiirdig 
a ruler as Queen Exizapern. But the 
ill-feeling thus engendered was not 
confined to the columns of the Press. 
The Times correspondent in Berlin was 
assaulted in a restaurant by a German 
officer, who struck him over the head 
with a Blutwurst ; diplomatic relations 
between the two countries grew pain 
fully strained; the withdrawal of the 
Ambassador from London 
seemed imminent; and a_ powerful 
squadron of battleships was mobilised 
at Kiel. The stormeloud dispersed as 
rapidly as it had gathered, thanks to an 


act of patriotic enterprise on the part of 
a contemporary, which we are now in a 
position for the first time to disclose. 

It appears that the editor of the 
Brummel’s Gazette, on learning of the 
decision of the Times not to avail them- 
selves of Count von Bitow’s offer, at 
once telegraphed to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor: ‘*Our Mr. Rassits starting for 
Potsdam. Can Katser’s ward- 
robe?” 

The sequel is best described in the 
vivid narrative of Mr. Rassirs him- 
self, who was met on his arrival at 
Berlin by a squadron of Pomeranian 
Grenadiers foe escorted to Potsdam 
amid the cheers of the infuriated popu- 
lace, 

“When I arrived at the Palace,” writes 
Mr. Raserrs, “I was courteously received 
by Count von Bitow, who was wearing 
a rather full-skirted frock-coat, a double- 
breasted’ white waistcoat, Moorish 
bloomers, and a very chie fez. After a 
sumptuous cold collation in the Imperial 
breakfast parlour, the Chancellor sum- 
moned the Chief Keeper of the Ward- 
robe, a stalwart Westphalian named von 
ScuinKENBEIN, and my tour of inspection 
began. We first entered the 


he see 


Hat-room, 


. . i 
a fine apartment with a parquet floor | 


and richly whitewashed walls, where I 
enumerated the following articles of 
headgear: 70 cocked hats, 39 tall silk 
hats, 14 white beaver hats, 90 bowler 
hats, 26 Panama hats, 365 helmets, 
52 deerstalkers, one gross of motor caps, 
13 Cardinal’s hats, one diver’s head- 
piece, 113 mortar-boards, 12 lilac sun- 
bonnets, 10 kalpaks and 19 sandjaks. 
Having checked the figures of the 
chartered accountant who accompanied 
me, I willingly acceded to the request 
of the Keeper of the Wardrobe to par- 
take of some light refreshment, consist- 
ing of smoked tongue and Johannisberg, 
and then entered the 


ImpertAL Boorstore. 


“This is a truly magnificent room, 
measuring 60x 20 feet, and fitted with 
every appliance for the maintenance of 
footgear in perfect repair. One large 
cupboard was devoted entirely to spats, 
of which I counted 313 brace, arranged 
in four sections to suit the four seasons 
of the year. The number of puttees and 
gaiters entirely passed my powers of 
computation, but I readily accept Herr 
VON SCHINKENBEIN’S estimate that they run 
into four figures. The shoes, 
pumps, &c., worked out as follows: 
L100 pairs of topboots, 30 pairs of waders, 
75 pairs of porpoise-hide shooting-boots, 
69 pairs of Bliicher boots, 120 pairs of 
ordinary wide-welted walking boots, 
98 pairs of brown boots, 100 pairs of 
Oxford shoes, 50 pairs of dancing pumps, 


be ts, 
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10 pairs of Afghan sandals, 40 pairs of 


Turkish slippers, 39 pairs of tennis 
shoes, 35 pairs of football boots, 22 pairs 
of white buckskin cricket boots, 15 pairs 
of pattens, 20 pairs of clogs, 18 pairs of 
snow-shoes, 17 pairs of ski. As for 
boot-trees, I can only say that they 
amounted to a regular forest, while the 
supply of blacking, cream, dubbin, &c., 
was on the same liberal scale. Fortified 
with two or three glasses of excellent 
Kiimmel I then proceeded to the 


CenrraL Surr Court. 


“This magnificent hall is divided into 
two sections, one for official and cere- 
monial uniforms, the other for ordinary 
or undress garments. Taking the former 
first | was shown 50 Admiral’s uniforms, 
60 Field-Marshal’s, 150 Colonel’s, 20 
Cardinal’s, 10 Archimandrite’s, and a 
beautiful and unique suit of coster’s 
Sunday clothes with pearlies complete. 
The department of miscellaneous mufti, 
however, interested me most. Here | 
saw several hundred Norfolk jackets, 
double-breasted reefers, pleated and 
yoked boleros, clerical vests for preach- 
ing in the North Sea, golf capes, cycling 
knickers, &c. At this stage,” continues 
our Mr. Raspirs, “exhausted as I was 
with the labours of computation, which 
had now gone on for several hours, | 
readily acquiesced in the proposal of 
my courteous cicerone that we should 
defer further investigations until we had 
partaken of a light supper. The meal, 
consisting of lobster mayonnaise, pdté 
de fois gras, and champagne, was served 
in the Hygienic Underclothing Crypt, 
access to which is provided by a lift 
opening on the Great Coat corridor. 
The atmosphere of the Crypt being 
rather sultry, and the champagne excel- 
lent, | am free to confess that I was 
neither in the mood nor in the condition 
to carry out the remainder of my ex- 
ploration with the same rigorous atten- 
tion to details. I have, however, a vivid 
recollection of a regiment of trouser- 
stretchers—-a photograph of which | 
enclose—over one of which I stumbled 
with painful results to my shin, count- 
less coveys of collars, galaxies of ties, 
and myriads of aquaseuta. Suffice it to 
say that long before my labours were 
finished I was absolutely convinced that 
Mr. Jerome Fox’s imputation could not 
be substantiated, and that Queen 
Evizabetu’s sartorial equipment was 
hopelessly surpassed and outclassed by 
the superb accumulations of the Potsdam 
wardrobe. Nothing more remains to be 
said except to express the hope that my 
brother journalists will give the widest 
possible currency to this narrative, and 
to voice my satisfaction that it has been 
reserved to me to assist in allaying the 
friction which bade fair to estrange two 
great and friendly Powers.” 
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PUTNEY TO MORTLAKE. 


Wuen you’re lying at your stake-boat you can watch the 


other crew, 
Who return the pretty compliment by taking stock of you ; 
And you see the Umpire talking with a most determined face, 
And you wish he’d finish quickly and make haste to start 
the race. 
Then your scarves and caps and sweaters you deliberately 
doff ; 
And the pistol gives a crack, 
And you heave your body back 
And before you know you've started you have realised you ‘re 
off. 


Oh, it’s joy to send her leaping, and it’s ecstasy to feel 
That your back is solid iron and your muscles springy steel ; 
That your heart can pump for ever, that your wind can never 
Zo, 
Though a stormy league divides you from the place to which 
you row ; 
With the other crew alongside, hard at work and going 
strong ; 
While you hear the steady roar 
Of the masses on the shore, 
And it’s “hands away, and swing it out, and keep the finish 
long.” 


Now the Captain shouts, ‘Come on, boys,” and the coxswain, 
“Five, you're late” ; 

And you're through the Bridge at Hammersmith and on to 
Chiswick Eyot. 

Have you gained, or are you failing? 
you tell ? 


How the dickens can 


Youcan see the back in front of you and see it swinging well. | 
But at length, when you've been spurting (and it seems to 


last a year), 
With a rattle and a splash, 
And a clatter and a dash, 
You're ahead! and, lo, the other lot are lagging in the rear. 


Oh, the whistle-shrieks of steamers, and the megaphones of 
men, 
And the blur of every feeling as you pick her up with ten! 
And your legs are fairly aching, but you plant your feet and 
drive 
When you're leaving Barnes behind you at a stroke of thirty- 
five. 
\nd the pace gets fast and faster--was there ever such a pace? 
Far too furiously fast 
To allow a man to last ; 





And—by Jove! the “Ship” at Mortlake! and you know 
you 've won the race. R.C.L. 
AN ELIGIBLE PROPERTY. 
June. 
Sin,-We beg to thank you for your favour to hand 


‘his morning, and note that you are seeking a medium-sized 
louse with some shooting, at an easy distance from town. 
We are glad to know that a very charming property which 
we are instructed to dispose of fills all these requirements. 
Vide Manor, Fenstead, is near a station, under an hour 
from London, yet delightfully rural, and is in every way 
suited for a gentleman’s residence. It is a compact and 
attractive house, and although the acreage, consisting of 
well-grown plantations, is limited, yet extensive shooting 
can be easily obtained over almost adjoining land. We feel 


sure that, on viewing this property, you will be greatly 
We have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 


pleased with it, 


| 
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SO LIKE A BROTHER. 


Brother. “ Mape.’s DOING HER HAIR AN AWFULLY RIPPin' 
IT MAKES HER SEEM QUITE PRETTY. You ovonT To TRY IT.” 








WAY NOW 




















Norember. 
GentTLemen, — We are obliged for your inquiry as to sites for 
outer suburban shop property, and have pleasure in sending 
you the enclosed particulars of 18 acres of land at Fenstead, 
with extensive frontages on well-made roads, in a rapidly 
growing locality. The house at present on the ground has 
been unoceupied for some years, but, at the price which we 
are prepared to accept for the property as a whole, it will 
pay you well to pull down, and utilise the materials for 
foundations, &e. We shall be glad to hear from you when 

you have inspected the site. Yours obediently, &c. 













































































January 

Dear Sin,—In reply to your inquiry, we quite understand 
that it is your intention to erect a tallow factory and brick 
yard, and we think that a suitable location may be found at 
Fenstead, on land which we are offering, close to the railway 
A siding giving direct access to it could no doubt be readily | 
arranged with the company. The whole 18 acres is on clay of 
excellent brick-making quality, and, except for bushy scrub 
in places, the entire surface is immediately available for 
operations. There is a building on the land, formerly used as 
a private dwelling-house and in fair order, which we are 
advised could be used for the tallow factory offices, and also 
affording a couple of capital show-rooms for bricks and tiles. 


Yours truly, &e. 
















































































stolidly). “‘MoTHER NEVER SPEAKS, TO F 


THE SCIENCE OF GOLF. 

\ certain make of field-glasses is advertised | 
suitable for golf-players, enabling | 
thein before striking to select a favourable spot 
for the descent of their ball There can be 
little doubt that this brilliant hint will be 
further developed, with some such results as 
those outlined in the following anticipation. } 


just now as“ 


As I told Jones when he met me at 
the club-house, it was a year or more 
| since I had last played, so the chances 
| were that I should bea bit below form. 
Besides, | was told that the standard of 
play had been so raised 

‘Raised ? I should just think it has!”’ 
said Jones. 
played mere 


4 skittles—not what you 
ut could properly 


call golf. Got your 
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olmiatrese (desirous to find out Christian names of children’s fathers, so that she may 


ALICE, WHAT DOES MamMa Cat Papa ? 


ad MM rreapondence in proper form ~~ Now, 
Alice PLEASE, ’M, SHE CALLS Him Ducks.” 
Schoolmistresa (baffled). “Tom, WHAT DOES Y 


our Morwer CALL your Fatuer?” 


ATHER!”’ 





clubs? Come along then. Queer old- 
fashioned things they are, too! And 
you're never going out without your 
theodolite ?”’ 

“Well,” I said with considerable sur- 
prise, “the fact is, I haven’t got one. 
What do you use it for?” 

“Taking levels, of course. And— 
bless me, you've no inflater, or glasses 
not even a wind-gauge! Shall I borrow 
some for you?—-Oh, just as you like, 
but you won’t be able to put up much 
of a game without them.” 
| “Does your caddie take all those 
| things?” L asked, pointing to the curious 


|had put together. 
| “My caddies do,” he corrected. 


one takes less than three nowadays. | 
Good; there’s only one couple on the 
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first tee, so we shall get away in half an 
hour or so.” 

“IT should hope so!” I remarked. 
“Do you mean that it will be half an 
hour before those men have played two 
shots?” 

“There or thereabouts. Sikins is a 
fast player—wonderful head for algebra | 
that man has—so it may be a shade less. 
Come and watch him; then you'll see 
what golf is!” 

And indeed I watched him with much 
interest. First he surveyed the country | 
with great care through a field-glass. | 
Then he squinted along a_theodolite 
at a distant pole. Next he used a 
strange instrument which was, Jones 
told me, a wind-gauge, and tapped 
thoughtfully at a pocket - barometer 
After that he produced paper and 
pencil, and was immersed apparently in 
difficult sums. Finally, he summoned 
one of his caddies, who carried a rietal 
cylinder. A golf-ball was connected to 
this by a piece of india-rubber tubing, 
and a slight hissing noise was heard. 

“ Putting in the hydrogen,” explained 
Jones. “Everything depends upon 
getting the right amount. New idea? 
Not very; even a year ago you must 
have seen pneumatic golf-balls—filled 
with compressed air? Well, this is only 
an obvious improvement. There, he’s 
going to drive now.” 

And this he did, using a club unlike 
anything I had seen before. Then he 
surveyed the putting-green—about half 
a mile away—through his glasses, and 
remarked that it was a fairish shot, the 
ball being within three inches of the 
hole. His companion, who went through 
the same lengthy preliminaries, was less 
fortunate. In a tone of considerable 
disgust he announced that he had over- 
driven the hole by four hundred yards. 


” 


“Too much hydrogen,” murmured 
Jones, “or else he got his formule 
muddled. Well, we can start now. 


Shall I lead the way ?”’ 

I begged him to do so. He in turn sur- 
veyed the country, consulted instruments, 
did elaborate sums, inflated his ball. 

“Now,” he said, at length settling 
into his stance, “ now |’ll show you.” 

And then he missed the ball clean. 

Of course he ought not to have 
used such language, and yet it was a 
sort of relief to find something about the 
game which was entirely unchanged ! 








Tue London correspondent of the 
Irish News begins his account of the 


career of Mr. Wuuiam Asranam, M_P. | 
(“ Mapon’”’) as follows :—‘* Commencing | 
“Why, a year ago they|assortment of machinery which Jones/|life as a mere boy at the age of ten, 


Mr. Apranam——” Another case ol 


**No| “ intelligent anticipation.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRaCTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 27. | 


Wasn’t it Lord Metpourne who, pre- 
siding over a Cabinet Meeting at which 
ternative proposals were discussed, 
protested he did not care which way the 
decision went, but insisted that, if the 
matter were dealt with in both Houses of 
Parliament, an identical story should 
be told ? 

The lesson forgotten at the War Office 
ust now; consequence is that deeper 
gloom than ever broods over the conflict 
round the Colonial jam-pots, Australia’s 
fering (at a price) to the bleeding 
Mother country. First report indicated 
sort of rehearsal of preferential dealing 
is between the Colony and the King- 
lom. Infused by the missionary spirit 
f which we hear much when House of 
(‘commons is not gathered on private 
Members’ nights to discuss it, enter- 
prising colonists wedged 14 ozs. of jam 
nto a tin and, seorning fractions, called 
t a pound weight, charging accordingly. 

The game well enough with the War 
Office as customers. Straightway blown 
upon when the Department, changing its 
ttitude, proposed to sell surplus stock. 
Rude purchasers, insensible to the lofty 
sentiment of drawing closer the bonds | 
f consanguinity, insisted on 16 ozs. of 
jam to each several pound. 

Last week War Minister, CTOS8s-€X- 
amined on the point, did not deny state- | 
ment of Auditor-General. Opposition, | 
thirsting for somebody’s blood, insisted | 
on knowing names of the patriotic con- | 
To-night, ' Bromey-DavENPorT, 
spokesman for War Office, amazes House | 
by calmly announcing that it was all | 
right. Every penn’orth of jam paid for | 
by the British taxpayer was supplied by 
his Australasian brother. It is true that 
the bulk was packed in what the Finan- 
cial Secretary of the War Office, smack- 
ing his Jips, alluded to as “ nominals.” 
hese were tins, in some cases holding 
l4 in others 28, labelled one-| 
pound and two-pound weight. That 
nly the colonists’ fun; the Weight was 
scrupulously made up to full avoirdupois 
proportions. As far as the House could 
make out this was done by plastering an 
extra spoonful or two on the lid of the 

nominal.” Anyhow there was the jam 
in full quantity. 

BromMLey-DaveNnPort positively beamed 
with delight as he repeated the word 

Nominal.” For sheer blessedness 
Mesopotamia not in it with the new 
Consolation. 

There was one aspect of the transac- 
tion which the Financial Secretary 
modestly refrained from enlarging upon. | 
Jam, like other rations,—the 
Secretary, by the way, always 


tractors, 


OZ8., 


pro- | 


| Quite so, quite so! 


nounces the word as if it were spelled! amazement. 


CHARIVARI. — 





“Tat Sitty Opposition aca, I expect!” 


The Prime Minister. 


What do you think?” 


rayshons~—-is served out to messes in 
proportionate weight—so many pound 
tins per company. War-worn Tommy 
Arkrins, beholding a pound can of rasp- 
berry and red currant jam, innocent 
of the mystery of nominals, of course 
reckoned it to be the full pound weight 
of 16 ozs. with which he was familiar 
in his island home. The consequence 
is that, assuming the jam was invoiced 
to the War Office with due allowance 
for short weight, the country would 
make two ounces per tin out of Tommy, 
who would be none the wiser and 
therefore none the worse. 

Thus Peace hath her victories, happily 


War | less renowned than War. 


House listened to explanation in dumb 
There had,’ Bromiey- 


“Two or three daggers sticking through me? 
Now you mention it I can see them distinctly ! 
noticed them, but you see I never read the newspapers 


' 


Really ? Oh, yeu 


Curious I shouldn't have 
Don’t know that they matter much ! 


Davenport frankly admitted, been a 
blunder. Even the most wisely directed, 
most carefully guarded Administration 
could not have its eyes, ears and hands 
everywhere. “The local military autho 
rities had,” he said in saddened tone, 
as one hopeless of reaching perfection in 
a sublunary sphere, “ under a misappre 
hension, treated the tins as containing 
full pounds of jam.” That is to say, 
having had the tins delivered to them 
as of pound weight, knowing nothing of 
nominals, they had offered them for sale 
as such, 

Here again all would have been well, 
only for the pesky traders who bought 
the surplus stock, and have by this time, 
if the precedent established in matter of 
hay and straw is followed, resold it to 
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War Office at full price. With Shylock’s 
persistency they insisted on their pound 
f jam or on reduction of price accord 


The pound of jam which I demand of him 
learly bought ; ‘tis mine, and I will have it 


Or, failing full weight, the sellers must 
knock a ducat off the price 
eomuey-Davenport hurried over this 
part {the business reiterating assurance 
t it was all right 
\n hour later representative of War 


Office in other House questioned on 
matter Did Downovcawors drag in 


nominals? Not he; doesn’t seem to 
heard of the device The dis 
crepancy was according to him, entirely 
due to exceasive drying power of the 
South African climate. 
| have satisfied myself on that 
point,” said Doxovenvorre emphatically, 
trying to look as like as possible to a 
can of gooseberry jam which, on leaving 
Melbourne, dragged down the scale at 
16 ozs.,and after six months’ exposure 
to the sun that bakes Cape Town 
weighed only 14. 

his statement of the Under Secretary 
of War excellent; so was that of the 
Financial Secretary. On reflection Lords 
ind Commons meet on common ground 
of doubt as to which is the better. But, 
after all, there is something in Lord 
Mepourne’s fancy about desirability of 
Ministers in a fix saying the same thing 
by way of explanation or extenuation. 

Business done.—Second reading of 
Appropriation Bill closured in Commons 

l'uesday night.—In a letter written 
more than a hundred years ago, CHARLES 
Lawes reports how Josep Corre, epic 
poet, insisted on reading to him his 
latest tragedy. One passage hugely 
delighted Laws. Some king is told that 
his enemy has engaged twelve archers 
to come over in a boat from an enemy's 
country and waylay him. Whereupon 
his Majesty pathetically exclaims : 

Twelve, dost thou SAN ? Where be those 

dozen villains ? 

Looking round House to-night, “ this 
surpassing speech,” as Lamp calls it, 
recurs to the mind. Sitting set apart 
for debate on (Question that has riven a 
great political party, closed up ranks of 
Opposition, engrossed attention of the 
Empire at home and beyond the seas, 
provided battle - ground for pending 
General Election. Opposition benches 
crowded; strangers’ galleries thronged 
to topmost rail. But Treasury Bench 
an empty waste ; whilst on benches 
above and below the Gangway sit just 
twelve men, peradventure come over in 
a boat to waylay Josern Wattoyx, who 
moved resolution condemning Privce 
Arruur’s policy of Fiscal Retaliation 

As Arvnotp-Forster said at morning 
sitting, when advocating policy of maul- 
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ing the Militia and routing the Volun- 
teers, quality is preferable to quantity. 
Quality galore we had to-night in 
Rowitanp Hewt, whom Ludlow, still 
lamenting its old love Jasper More, 
delighteth to honour. In anticipation 
of sitting, Hunt saw his opportunity, and 
seized it by the hair. Prrmsce ARTAUR 
has formally announced intention of 
abdicating whenever Opposition insist 
on talking about Fiseal Reform. “Shan’t 
play,” he says, and, angrily sucking fore 
finger, quits the place. 
leave to his followers to stop away from 
school, which they do with promptitude 

Now is Hunt's time. In ordinary way 
has difficulty in catching Speaker's eye ; 
with no competition success assured 
What House and country want, for their 


Me yreover gi ves 








As Avruoriry on “ Nomtvats.” 


Mr. Bromley-Davenport explains the mysteries 
} 


of vanishing mules and disappearing jam 
own good, is exhibition of Tory Protec- 
tionist intelligence in concentrated form ; 
a sort of tabloid, to be taken before or 
after meals. A great occasion, possibly 
never to be recaptured. Hunt, studiously 
prepared for it, rose to fullest height. 
No careless impromptus for him. His 
gems of thought, dug in mine of pro- 
foundest depth, carefully polished in 
solitude of study. It was from sheafs of 
note-paper—not half-sheets, look you, 
but whole-hoggers— he read the sentences 
that for half an hour convulsed the 
House with laughter. 

Possession of true dramatic instinct 
was shown in his selection of a seat. 
Dow José, still tarrying on the health- 
giving leas of Folkestone, won't be 
better till Thursday, when the two 
Fiscal debates set down for this week 
will be over and done with. Member 
for Ludlow takes right hon. gentleman’s 
corner seat, and as he proceeds with his 
speech makes no attempt to disguise 
conviction that in the regretted absence 
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of the Missionary the Acolyte is not a 
bad substitute. 

Speech delightfully free from Parlia 
mentary conventionalities. Throughout 
Huwnr addressed hon. gentlemen opposite 
with forbidden directness. 

** Did it ever strike you,” he said, with 
one eye half closed, thoughtfully regard- 
ing the boisterous throng, “why the 
American farmers are tumbling over 
the Canadian frontier? Oh, I quite 
understand you don’t like that,” he 
waggishly added in response to roar of 
laughter. “You call us whole-hoggers 
or little-piggers. Why, you are the 
tiney - winey-wee-little-piggie-wigs -of-all. 
Now then, we have the largest market 
in the world, and why don’t we use the 
weapons behind it? You gentlemen 
opposite are so thick-headed that you 
can't see it. The fack is,” the orator 
continued, turning confidentially to 
wards Howarp Vincent, seated solitary 
above the Gangway, beginning to regret 
he had founded a Party, “they ‘Il say any- 
thing—practically anything. Don't the 
jam manufacturers want sugar cheap 
and free importation of foreign aliens ?’ 

“ No, no,” cried a mischievous Member 
of the ( )pposition. 

‘“ Beg your pardon,” said Hunt, glanc- 
ing across sharply, “I looked it up the 
other day. Now then, Mr. Speaker, do 
you remember last Session? Either the 
Liberal Party have gone stark staring 
mad or they want to know how cheaply 
they can get their wittles and drink.” 

“Sit down,” hoarsely whispered an | 
anguished fellow Unionist. 

Mr. Hoyt turned and regarded him | 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

“Order! Order!” cried the delighted | 
Liberals. “Go on!” and Mr. Hoyt 
went on for another ten minutes. 

Thus did the Free-Traders get a | 
Rowland for their Oliver. 

“A speech indicating the low-water 
wark of argumentative humiliation to 
which Tariff Reform has been reduced,” 
was Asquitn’s way of describing the 
sublimation of Protection articulate. 

But that is obviously party prejudice. 

Business done.—Resolution denounc- 
ing policy of Fiscal Retaliation carried 
nemine contradicente. 








Ir sounds as if we were back in those 
days when good old Canute was King 
A Hull paper states that Mr. Lvxe 
Wairr, M.P., has given notice in the 
House of Commons that he will at an 
early date call attention to the encroach- 
ment of the sea on various parts of the 
British coast, and move a resolution. 


More Feline Amenities. 


LADY offers kind home to a nice cat or 
\ kitten (not black) or female who will catch 
mice, 
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“CUT ’EM DOWNS.” 


,0T IN MY Way, aND I FIND THIS STUPID HORSE WON'T JUMP HOUNDS!” 


ME HOUNDS « 


Some BOTHERS 
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AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 
Cuarrer VII. 

[I wap put up with a good deal. I had heard Mowry discuss 
the Recom Batuiwore that was, and give him away with 
a pound of tea, so to speak,—and I hadn't turned a hair. 
[he coming Variety Star, “the Unparalleled Phenomenon of 
as they would probably announce me 
was infinitely above such paltry 


Simian Intelligence ” 
in the advertisements), 
detractors 

But now, not with running me down as the 
man I had had done his best to dis- 
enchant PHYLLIS with me in my present shape ; he had 
made the one insinuation which no sensitive monkey with 
the spirit of a sick caterpillar could take lying down—he 
had charged me with showing symptoms of incipient—I 
can hardly bring myself to mention the beastly word, but | 
must 


content 
ceased to be, he 


mange ! 

Yet, sorely as I was provoked, I still struggled to be calm. 
I recollected that I was a Gentleman first, a Monkey afterwards. 
[ would not condescend to a vulgaw brawl with Mowry in the 
presence of my Aunt and Pry.tis. 

[ simply looked him straight in the face, my chest heaving 
with indignation, my eyes flashing (naturally I couldn’t see 
them doing it, but I’ve no doubt whatever that they did 
flash), and my teeth chattering with righteous wrath. 

And Mowty was unable to meet my eves. 

“T say, Miss Apeane,” he stammered, “ I—I don’t quite like 
the look of this monkey. Seems to me he’s turnin’ nasty. 
D’ you think he’s quite safe, loose like this ?”’ 

‘“‘He was as quiet as possible only a minute or two ago,” 
faltered Pay.ts 

“He was busy tearing up the Professor's missal then,” 
said my Aunt. But of course, Puyuus, if you consider he 
should be given every facility for further mischief, J have 
nothing to say.” 

“Perhaps,” Puyiiis admitted reluctantly, 
better to—to keep him on a chain in future.” 

“He'd soon slip that,” said Mowry; “monkeys are so 
artful. If I might suggest, Miss Apgane, J should put him 
inacage. Then, don’t you see—supposing he’s really got 
the ma - 

‘Yes yes,” 


“it might be 


said Payiuis petulantly. “But you see, Mr. 
BLUNDELL, we haven't got a cage!” 

“But, my dear,” put in my Aunt, “we have. He could 
have poor Cockie’s—the very thing! I'll ring for Macrow 
and tell him to find it and bring it here.” 
promptly. 

Of course I saw at once that this would about biff me. 
What earthly chance should I have to exhibit all my ac- 
complishments then? Why, the Admirable Cricuton himself 
couldn't have gained any reputation worth mentioning inside 
a Cockatoo’s cage! I decided to “ off” it while I could 
but Mowry was too smart for me. “Shut the windows, 
quick!” he yelled —and they were shut before I could decide 
which one to make for! 

Perhaps I'd better catch hold of him,” that officious ass 
next suggested. ‘Or he might bolt through your Butler’s 
legs, don't vou know, the minute the door is opened.” 

Oh, do be careful, dear Mr. Buuypet.,” my Aunt entreated ; 

he might bite you! 

‘I’m not afraid of him,” declared Moyrty, wishing to show 
off before Payuuis. “Still, I'll try coaxing first. Poo’ little 
Chappie, then,” he began, snapping his foolish thumb and 
finger at me, “come along, good little mannie!”...... 

[came along. I shinned up Monrty’s fawn-coloured waist- 
coat with a suddenness that took his wind; I smacked his 
flabby cheeks ; 


on behind and helped myself to his hair by the handful 
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Which she did, | 


1’m afraid I even bit him! 
being a monkey unless you act up to it ? 

For quite a couple of minutes I gave old Monty beans. 
And I don’t think he could have cut a very heroic figure in 
Puyiiis’s eyes as he hopped about the room, howling, “‘ Take 
the little devil off me, somebody, do!” If she’d had just a 
shade more sense of humour she would have roared—but, 
so far as I was able to notice, she was more alarmed than 
amused just then. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Macrow turned up with 
the bally parrot-cage. I tried to dodge past him—but he 
shut the door just in time. So I made a spring for the 
mantelpiece. Aunt Sexixa rather goes in for old china, and 
there were cups and plates and things up each side of the 
overmantel on brackets, which made a ripping ladder. | 
discovered I was a nailer at climbing, and the crockery came 
in useful to keep Monty and Macrow in check for a while. 

They tell you monkeys can’t shy—I only know I could. 
I doubled up Macrow with a bit of Old Staffordshire, which 
caught him just under his silver watch-chain, and I landed 
Moyty in the jaw with a well-delivered lustre milkpot, and 
again with an Urbino plate on the shin— all three really 
pretty shots! Even if Payituis and my Aunt had come within 
range (which they took jolly good care not to de), I shouldn't 
have hurt either of them—not even my Aunt. I was not 
making war on women! 

However, my ammunition ran short at last, and, when 
Macrow slipped out and returned with a long-handled broom, 
I saw | couldn’t hold the position against such overwhelming 
odds, and should have to quit. So I made a flying leap for 


a console-table between the windows, where I found a fresh | 


supply of projectiles—chiefly Dresden ware, if I remember 
right—till I was forced to retreat up the curtains and along 
the pole, Macrow jobbing at me with the beastly broom, and 
Monty buzzing books after me—any one of which would 
have done my business if they hadn’t gone through the 
windows instead, 

Then I took a daring dive off the pole, on to my Aunt’s 
back—I was sorry, but she shouldn't have got in the way-- 
and leapfrogged over her head on to the piano, which | 
defended as long as I could with the flower-vases and 
photograph-frames. 

Take it altogether, it was one of the very finest rags I ever 
had in my life, and under happier circumstances I should 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. But. the top of the piano was 
too exposed to the enemy’s fire, so I retired into entrenchi- 
ments underneath, where they could only dislodge me by a 
frontal attack. 

It made me realise once more that my Volunteer training 
had not been entirely thrown away! Macrow advanced in 
force with the drawing-room tongs, while Mowry directed 
operations from a distance. I knew Macrow, of course, and 
if only I’d had half a sovereign in my pocket, I believe |! 
could have squared him, even then,—but I hadn’t so much 
asa pocket! A similar reason prevented me from hoisting a 
white handkerchief and proposing an honourable surrender. 
And I had fallen into the common military mistake of 
leaving my rear insufficiently protected. The consequence 
was that, with no warning whatever, a waste-paper basket 
was clapped down on me from behind by hands which | 
recognised only too well through the wicker-work— Pay.uis 
has rather jolly hands. I don’t say it wasn’t plucky of her, 
for she couldn’t know that nothing would ever induce me to 
bite her fingers. Still, it was not the act of a sportswoman. 
And that she should turn against me was a knock-out blow! 


| After that there was nothing for it but to let myself be 


ignominiously hustled into Cockie’s confounded cage. How 
I wished I could recover my speech, for even a moment— 


[ wrung his nose; I boxed his ears; I hung|and then somehow, all at once, back it came with a rush! 


“You're making a great mistake!” I managed to articulate, 





But, after all, what’s the good of | 
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quite distinctly. “Telephone Manager Empire come imme- | 
} 


diately. Important business proposal !”’ 

I daresay they were slightly astonished—but I can’t say. 
Because just then my head began to swim, everything got 
dark—I suppose I must have gone off. 

& 2% & a 2 

When I opened my eyes, a strange man—evidently the 
Empire Manager—was bending over me. “I want engage- 
ment,” I said eagerly. ‘‘Cleverest Monkey in Universe. 
Tremendous draw. Will take a hundred a week to start 
with!” 

“Coming round at last,” he said to a young lady, who, I 
now saw, was not Payiis, being in a nurse’s uniform. “ But 
still wandering.” 

[ found I was lying in bed 
in the Accident Ward of St. 
George’s Hospital, and the 
stranger was not a Variety 
Manager — merely the house- 
surgeon. AlsoI was no longer 
1 monkey—-which was beastly 
disappointing at first. 

It seemed that that cab 
weident had given me severe 
concussion of the brain, but 
| had not lost my life—only 
my consciousness for several 

urs. And, as it is obvious 
that anything, even when lost, 
s bound to be somewhere or 
ther all the time, my con- 
sciousness must have got 
mislaid for a while inside the 
monkey. 

I have been moved to my 
own rooms, and am told I 
shall be as right as rain in 
nother day or two. I am 
well enough already to dictate 
my adventures to the trained 
nurse who looks after me 
and most awfully kind and 
attentive and all that she is, 
too, though she will go off 
into fits of the giggles for no 
reason that I can see! 

Old Monty has called once 
r twice—but, to tell you the 
truth, after what has passed 
between us, I haven't felt 
quite up to seeing him yet. 
\s soon as I am fit enough 
nd can raise the funds, 


Way?” 


Where, | haven’t decided yet. Canada, most likely—or 

Monte Carlo. 

| am not sure whether I shall have the courage to call and 
good-bye to Paytuis and Aunt Seta before I start. 

(hat drawing-room in Cadogan Gardens would be rather too 

full of painful reminiscences—if you know what I mean. 

And, for another thing, I own I shirk hearing what became 
of the monkey. 

Now I look back on it, it seems curious that, with all my 
accomplishments and knowledge of the world and so on, I 
should only have managed to land that monkey in a worse 
lat than Ifound him in. 

But I’ve always had the most rotten luck—dherever I’ve 
been—and so I suppose the poor little beggar got let in for 
some of it! F. A. 

Tue Enp. 
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WISDOM—THE FRUIT OF EXPERIENCE. 


Young Hopeful (confidentially). ‘ 
FaTHer’s cigars?” 
Visitor. “ YEs. 

; Young Hopeful. ‘Take MY ADVICE, 


mean to go quite away and lead an entirely new life. 


‘T SAY, ARE YOU GOING TO TKY ONE OF 


FASHIONS FOR FIGHTERS. 

[The War Office has issued an illustrated volume of Dress Regula- 
tions. In connection with this a fashion paper is about to be started, 
| from which we are able to give an extract. | 

For many weeks our readers have been anxiously antici 
_pating our Spring Double Number of Fashions, and now 
at last we are able to gratify them. We are sure that from 
\the Senior Member of Council to the youngest recruit the | 
| verdict will be the same—-“ Just what we wanted!” 
| Owing to the generosity of the Government we are enabled 
‘to present our readers with no fewer than three excellent 
|paper patterns. The first is for a sweet little tunic, to be 
made up in the rich deep 
shade of scarlet which has 
retained its place in our affec 
tions for so long. 
| Then next there is a sensi 
ible blue serge overall, which 
| will appeal to our more prac 
|tical readers. Severe sim 
plicity is the distinguishing 
note of this delightful little 
garment, which should be 
absolutely devoid of trimming. 

Then, lastly, we give the 
pattern of a charming mess 
jacket, with its chic little 
buttons. After long consul 
tation with the authorities it 
was decided to keep the old 
sleeve pattern, but our readers 
need not be afraid that they 
will look in the slightest 
degree dowdy in consequence 

the effect will be tout 
irrésistible. 
| But now that we can look 
| forward to some days of sun 
| shine. we naturally turn our 
| thoughts to the all-important 
jsubject of chapeaux, And 
here we hasten to reassure 
jour readers. The fashions 
for hats this season are all 
decidedly smart. A few days 
ago we could not help noticing 
a young officer who was wear 
ing a simple helmet-shaped 
‘chapeau of rich daffodil 
colour, surmounted by waving 
plumes in contrasted shades 
of red and white. The whole | 
effect was delightfully spring-like. (Our readers will find an 
illustration of this charming idea on the next page.) The best 
shops are also showing some exceedingly tasteful hats in dead 
white, than which nothing can be more restful to the eye. 

Readers north of the Tweed must take special note of the 
fashionable sunray pleating effects which will be exclusively 
worn in all tartan materials. Gathers in this connection are 
absolutely prohibited. 

In conclusion we must add that our readers will find many | 
valuable suggestions for the little et ceteras of dress—belts, | 
sashes, puttees, pugarees, &c.—which add a distinguishing 
note to the costume of the mess-room beauty. 


” 


Dow'1 








Our Heathen Press. 
“Thanks for your verses on ‘The Power of Hope.’ Suitable only for 
a Christian paper. Good, however.”—Oldham Standard, 





“* However” is good. 
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THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT. 


In rej ly t n article in the Daily ¢ hronicle, entitled “ Fiction at 4s 
a Word,” an anonymous author, who does not write fiction but who 
claims to be one of the n uccessful men of letters of the present 


that, t igh “sought by publishers, envied by aspirants, 


da explains 


th every book he writes eagerly bespoken a year or two before it is 
begun, he rarely receives as much as a halfpenny a word, and often 
has to be content with a farthing This, in spite of the fact that he is 

wknowledged throughout England and America and in a large portion 
fr tinental Europe, as the first living authority on a group of 

teresting subject ind that his books are “ intensely interesting 


Mew talk of the prices that authors are paid 
Indeed | ha e heard 
Of a dollar a word 
And fabulous fortunes are said to be made 
By people who follow this lucrative trade. 


But this pretty pir ture has got its reverse: 
Take people, e.g., 
Like Mu TON or me 
The better one’s masterly talents, the worse 
Che prospect of filling one’s beggarly purse. 


My modesty kee ps me from breathing my name ,; 
But you ll take it I shine 
In my own special line, 

And enjoy sic ha portion of popular fame 

As no other writer now living can claim. 


My books have an interest which is intense 
\t least I think so, 
And I ought to know 
And it must be apparent to all men of sense 
That the wisdom and wit they display is immense. 


I’m master of humour and pathos and jest ; 
My pen is well-known 
For a charm all its own, 
And when I read anyone else I’m impressed 
With the fact that l’m always 80 easily best. 


The publishers seek me from far and from near, 
And eagerly vie 
With each other to buy : 
And perhaps it will hardly surprise you to hear 
That the world holds its breath till my volumes appear 


And what is the guerdon of talents so rare ? 


Do | welcome a host 

Of cheques at each post ? 
Do the guineas flow in, as would only be fair, 
Till L|’m able to write myself down millionaire ? 


Nay, few are my takings, and scanty my board. 
Mediocrity may 
Make its thousands a day ; 
But genius like mine cannot gather a hoard 
"Tis ever its own and its only reward. 








Blobs in the ’Scutcheon. 


Ir the Race on Saturday had not proved that at least one 
of the Boats was good enough to win, one would hesitate to 
quote certain disparaging observations passed on their practice 
by the Specialist of the She field Independent : 

“There will, of course, be a race, but it cannot be marked by much 
smentific display on either side The feather play has been so much 
floundering, and the number of ‘duck’s eggs’ gives the practice a 
very amateurish appearance indeed,” 





Tue German nation (says the Kaiser) is the Salt of the} 
| 


Earth. Dare one ask who is the’ Pepper ? 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Essays by Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (Joux Murray) is 
treasure dug out of ancient mines of the Yuarterly, to which, 
forty-five years ago, the late Premier was a regular and 
valued contributor. They are divided into two handy 
volumes: one dealing with questions of foreign politics ; 
the other biographical in plan. It is a severe test of dura- | 
bility of personal influence to have unearthed in the twentieth | 
century articles written midway in the nineteenth on Foreign | 
Policy, Poland, and the Slesvig-Holstein question. Lord 
Satispury comes well through the ordeal. But my Baronite | 
fancies the biographical essays will prove the more attractive 
to the public. One deals with Lord CastLereaGn, whose 
public character is boldly rehabilitated ; the other with Prrr, 
with respect to whom, taking Srannope’s Life as a text, the 
still youthful man-of-letters contributed to the Quarterly two 
elaborate papers. It is significant that the career of this 
great Minister, whose foreign policy marked an epoch in the 
history of England, should have specially attracted the study 
and engaged the biographical effort of two Foreign Ministers 
of a later century who, in succession, became Prime Minister. 
Lord Satispury, preceding Lord Rosesery in the field, was 
not less appreciative of the genius and capacity of the man 
who, whilst not knowing how to set a squadron in the field, | 
fought and worsted Napotpon. The other week Lord Hucu | 
Crom, pleased the House of Commons by setting forth 
elaborate paradox, declaring that ‘there are no such things | 
as nationalities.” In his essay on Prrr, Lord Hvuen’s father 
in an elaborate passage argues this same proposition. This | 
is not the only point on which the brilliant Member for | 
Greenwich resembles the Lord Roserr Ceci of half a century 
ago, whose portrait by R:icuwonp adds interest to his resur- 
rected work. 


Assistant Reader reports that it is a little book, light and 
handy, and priced at the comfortable figure of one shilling. 
It has, however, other and greater advantages which should 
commend it even to the most jaded reader. It sparkles 
with humour, not of a frosty but of a sunny kind, on every 
page. As a study in happy irrelevancy nothing could well | 
be neater. The little story develops very simply, but with a 
charm that makes it most attractive. The A. R. guesses, 
partly from the buoyancy of Mr. Mitne’s spirits, that he is 
young, and extends a hearty welcome to this new and 
promising recruit to the little army of humourists. 


| 
Of Lovers in London, by A. A. Mitxe (Atston Rivers), the | 


Readers are warned not to repair to The Personal Story of 
the Upper House (Fisner Unwiy) in search of tit-bits of 
modern date. Mr. Kosmo Wikrxson has, rather, essayed to 
write a weighty history of the origin and career of the House 
of Lords. Recent events and modern personages are treated 

to be more precise, are 
alluded to—in a concluding 
chapter. ‘This is a departure 
from ordinary usage that fills a 
gap. Beginning with the posi- 
tion of the Barons in the reign 
of King Jomy, Mr. Witkiyson 
summarises history up to the 
appearance on the scene of the 
late Lord Sauispury. My Baron- 
ite does not find it exactly 
lively, wherein it resembles the 
majority of the sittings of the 
House at i.e present day. 


| 











Morro ror ANTi-Harrier Sportsmayn.—F ox et Preterea Nil. 











